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AMERICAN TREES. 


— 


Kensingion, November 27th, 1823. 

Tuis seems an odd sort of title 
for the first: article ‘in a ‘Political 
Register. But, it is just as suitable 
. to a political register as many 
things which ‘we read in Kings’ 

| Speeches are suitable to those 
speeches; and, betoreI conclude, 
I should not be ‘at all surprised if 
I were to show that these Trees, |1 
of which I am going to say a 
pretty deal, ive something to do|€ 
"With polities 5 ity} aiid ‘even with 


‘wart The reailer will te ‘curious {1nd 


The trees of which I have first 
to speak, however, have a less 


|sublime destiny ; being trees 


merely for the bearing of apples. 
I have several times mentioned, in 
the Register, that I have a few 
hundreds of these for sale. It is 
now time to take them up, though 
any time between this and March 
‘may do very well. The price of 
these Apple-trees i is, a crown a 
tree for any number of trees under 
wrentys ; and for twenty or any 
There are Bight sorts of them, 


to see how I can twist in the trees the g 


to have something to do with rist-| Ik 


ters apparently eeugn wet 








“believe: 1 sll enti thae: 
© widaifyen 0 26 .a2_0) ei. iadlj 








































will be sufficient to mention the 
number or numbers, without saying 
any thing about the name. The 


list of them is as follows: 


1, Domina. A middle-sized ap- 
ple, deep red colour, a little flat 
shaped at the ends, very full of 
juice and good flavour, and keeps 


for a whole year if necessary. 


2. Marcniess, Of a lemon- 
colour, large, clear skinned, rather 
pointed at the blossom end, very 
fine flavour, but does not keep 
longer than Christmas. _ 
Middle | size, 


red skin, flesh deep yellow, form 


3. VANDEVERE. 


that of an orange, keeps till March 
very well. 

4. Spirzenserc. Middle size, 
bright red skin, inside tinged with 
pink, of a tartish flavour, excellent 
for pies, keeps till April. 

5. Gotpinc. Large size, rich 

_ yellow colour, very fine flavour, 
and keeps well till April. 


6. Raopve Istanp Gaezntya, 
Large size, heavy, close. texture, 
green skin, yellow flesh, very fine 
flavour, and keeps well till March. 


; 
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7. Faxi-Pirrix. Large size, 
sometimes weighs a pound, yel- 
lowish skin, yellow flesh, very fine 
flavour, and keeps till Christmas, 


3. Newrown Pippin. Large as 
the last, greenish mottled skin, 
yellow flesh, very fine flavour, 
and keeps well to the end of 
March. 


I have frequently stated that 
the Trees which I now offer for 
sale are the growth of graffs, put 
upon stocks in the month of April 
last, at Kensington, the scions, or 
euttings or graffs, having been 
brought from America, in which 
country they were cut from the 


| trees on the 16th of December last, 


or before that day. When I was 
advertising these Graffs for sale; 
many persons said that it was im- 
possible that they should grow. 
I was positive that. they would, 
though many of them were not so 
big round’as the barrel of a quill 
from @ pigéon’s wing. They have 
grown exceedingly well with every 
gentleman who has tried them ; 
that is to say, as far as P have 
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heard any thing of them; and I 
have actually heard from upwards. 
of fourscore gentlemen. 

At the time when I was selling 
these graffs, I perceived that there 
were some of them that had d/os- 
som-buds on them; and I gave it 
as my opinion, that some of these 
might, possibly, bear apples this 
very year. Nobody appeared to 
believe this possible. To bring a 
cutting from America; to keep it 
cut off the tree for more than four 
months ; and after that to make it 
become a tree : this appeared suf- 
ficiently wonderfal: what, then, 
were people to think of importing 
a blossom from America; that, 
blossom actually formed in Ame- 
rica ; the germ of the fruit formed 
completely; all the leaves and 
folds of the blossom ready formed, 
and having nothing to do but to 
burst out; who was to believe, 
that this could be imported from 
America; be four months and a. 
half off the tree; and be made to 
produce fruit after all; and to 
bring that fruit to perfection, too! 





in my plat of trees (when I say 
trees, I mean graffls put upon 
stocks within two or three inches 
of the ground—my plat is hardly 
ten rod of ground) — In this plat I 
had, I should think, twenty graffx, 
each of which produced apples or 
an apple to be the size of a hazel- 
nut. Only one of them, however, 
came to perfection. This wasa 
Fall Pippin, which was gathered 
(rather prematurely, considering 
the backwardness of the season) 
on the 20th October ; and it weigh- 
ed more than seven ounces, im- 
mediately after being gathered. 
This apple is now at Fleet-street, 
for the satisfaction of any gentle- 
man that may wish to see it. Mr. 
Pointer, market-gardener at Ful- 
ham, who-had.some of the scions, 
had two Newtown Pippins upon 
one graff; but his stock was weak 


and sickly, and the fruit did not 


get to any thing like the usual size 
ofthatapple. I have one New- 
town Pippin, brought to perfec. 


jtiem, 29, fo Tippee, from a scion 


imported last Spring; but, being 


Vet, this has been done. i ate ie 
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héight, and upon a lower limb of 
the tree, the apple did riot attain 
nearly the full size of its kind ; and 
it weighs little more than three 
ounces, 

There is, perhaps, no real wti- 
lity in thus producing fruit from 
cuttings imported from abroad and 
put upon stocks within the year ; 
but the thing is curious ; and it is, 
also, useful, as it shows in how 
very excellent a state cuttings 
may be imported from America 
I 
think, also, that the producing of 


or from any other country. 


these apples in the manner just 
described, greatly strengthens an 
opinion which I have often ex- 
pressed ; namely, that the bearing 
of fruit trees depends, in a great 
measure, upon the ripening of the 
wood. The blossom, and all the 
bearing qualities are given to the 
wood the summer before the fruit 
comes. You may have plenty of 
blossom from unripened buds ; but 
it appears to me that the quantity 
of fruit will be in proportion to the 
ripening of the buds and of the 


wood. Many of the cuttings which 
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came from America last Spring 
were not bigger round than the 
barrel of the quill of a pigeon. 
Some of them, when put upon the 
stocks, were not an inch long above 
the clay; and yet, many of these 
have, in my garden, assumed the 
shape of trees, nearly or quite five 
feet high, while the part which 
was, even in the middle of June, 
little bigger than a pigeon’s quill, 
is now the better part of an inch 
through, and of course nearly 
three inches in circumference. 
It will be borne in mind, that the 
Fall Pippin, above spoken of, 
brought to perfection and weigh- 
ing more than seven ounces, grew 
upon one of these little cuttings. 
Yet, besides bringing that apple 
to perfection, the cutting has pro- 
duced a tree, three feet five inches 
high, and not much short of three 
inches round at the stem. 

Here are facts much more than 
enough to convince any reflecting 


person, that, in importing Ameri- 


can cuttings, we import the quality 
of bearing, as well as the sorts of 
fruit. I by no means suppose that 








this bearing quality will not pass 





away, if you graff from cuttings 


produced in this climate of feeble} Residence in America. “ Oct. 7, ° 
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I quoted the other day, the fol- 


lowing sentence from my Year’s 


sun; but I am of opinion that the | —The wind is knocking down the 


bearing quality of the original|‘‘ Fall Pippins* for us. One 


cutting will continue, for some |‘ picked up to-day weighed twelve 


years, at least, to adhere to all the | ‘‘ and a quarter ounces Avoirdu- 
wood that remains attached to|“ pois. The average weight is 


it; and, of course, I think, that|‘‘ nine ounces, or, perhaps, ten 


we may most profitably renovate} “‘ ounces.” It is truly curious, 


our orchards by importations of| that, of my five apples before men- 


Cuttings. 


Nothing can tend more strongly | ounces, three nine ounces each, . 


tioned, one should weigh eight 


to support this opinion, than the|and one nine ounces and a half. 
state of the trees in my garden at|I have often said, and E can say 


Kensington. Ihave hadthe garden| it always with safety, that my 
in my possession but thirty-one | Year's Residence is the only book, 


months. 1 got some graffs from| which has given a true account 


America just about thirty months|of the United States. It is really — 


ago; that is to say, in May 1821.| curious, that I should have actually 
And, I have this year (one of| produced at Kensington, apples 


the worst years), had grow, in this 
garden, and from those graffs, the 
finest collection of apples (propor- 
tioned to the number), that I ever 
saw produced in England. Besides, 
the Fal] Pippin which grew upon 
the this year’s graff, I had five of 
the same sort of apple, produced 
from. a graff, imported in 1921. 





to show that what I said in my 


Horticuttura. Soctiery sent to 
New York for some of the cut- 
tings of this apple, and their 
correspondent, when he applied 
to me for the cuttings, told me 
(indeed he showed me the letter), 





» . _ . 
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Year’s Residence relative to these © 
kind of apples was true. The © 
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that the gentlemen of that Society | 


had made the application, in con- 
sequence of having read the 
description which [, in my Year's 
Residence, had given of the Fall 
Pippin. They received some cut- 
tings in the year 1819; and this 
year, in order to show them, that 
the Year’s Residence had given 
them a true account of this apple, 
I have sent them two of the apples 
prodaced at Kensington, each of 
them weighing nine ounces, 

I have but three Newtown Pip- 
pins this year, and but two Green- 
ings, both were on very weak 
wood ; but the Newtown Pippins 
exceed in weight six ounces each. 
The Greenings are rather small- 
The other 
- American apples which I have are 
of sorts not so highly esteemed in 
general; but they are very fine ; 
and there is not one of them, which 
is at all spotéed or cankered. 
I am greatly afraid of the effects 
of the late cold and miserable 
Summer ; but, wood more promis- 
ing than that of my trees, I do 
not recollect ever to ‘have seen. 


er ; but very fair fruit. 
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it is really beautiful to behold, 
so clean it is, and so thickly set 
with blossom buds. | 

The Trees which I haveto sellnow 
will, if properly planted out, and 
in suitable ground, and treated in 
a proper manner, produce abund~- 
ance of fruit in a very short time. 
For my part, I like espaliers, how- 
ever unfashionable they may have 
become ; and there are very few 
of these trees from which [ would 
not have a good lot of apples in 
three years’ time. J would have 
some next year even, from some 
of these trees: and something 
worth gathering I would have the 





year after next, There are many 
of them which have blossom spurs 
on’this year’s wood; a thing very 
rarely seen. 

I have some trees which were 
grafted the Spring before last. 
The history of them is curious. 
The stocks were got from Bag- 
shot in ‘the Fall of 1821, they 
were grafted upon in the Spring 
of 1822, They were dug up in 
the first week of last May. They 
were :cut of to within three 
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inches of the root ; all the fibres 
were cut off, and in most cases, the 
stem of the root shortened to two 
er three inches; so that many of 
them were notabove seven inches, 
or at the most eight or nine inches 
long, root and all, when they were 
thus transplanted on the last day 
of April, or some day just then 
about. 
things, that they were planted 


They were such little 


along a trench, as the seedling 
larches or firs are transplanted 
in the nurseries, only at wider dis- 
tances. These are now the very 
Jinest young fruit trees that I ever 
saw in my life. From the short 
head that was left them, they have 
thrown out two or three shoots 
each. Many of these shoots are 
from three to four feet long ; many 
of them have fruit spurs ; and the 
cleanness, strength, and beauty of 
them, have made them the “ envy 
of surrounding nurseries and the 
admiration of all gardeners te 
of all gardeners who have seen 
them; at least. ¥ would sell 
these, as well asthe others; aud 
they would: be exeeltent fo" put 


against walls, or to form info 
espaliers immediately ; because, as 
every one must see, the roots are 
all short and: new; they have al- 
ready begun to form limbs, a foot 
of which might be left to bear 
fruit the year after next; and 
then the root is so sure to be ade- 
quate to the support of the tree, 
and to the sending out of fine wood 
next Summer: in short, they are 
one year in advance of the others, 
I would, as I said before, sell 
these as well as the rest, all but 
those which I want for my own 
use; but there was a misfortune 
which happened to them : in their 
removal, my men, who are of the 
smock-frock description, did not 
conceive that it could be of any 
consequence, whether a pareel. of 
little twigs were kept separate, or 
earried in great bundles, mized 
them altogether... When they were 
in full’ leaf J eould pretty nearly 
tell the one sort from the. other; 
and I marked a good many of 
them, However, 1. eannet. be 
certain as to the sorts ; and, thane- 
fore, whoever chooses to haye 
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these must run a little risk as to 
the sort. They are chiefly of the 
three finest sorts, numbers six, 
With this cau- 


tion I offer these two yearling 


seven, and eight. 


trees for sale, as well as the rest ; 
and, on account of the uncer- 


These 
trees, which have had a remo- 


tainty, at the same price. 


val, observe, would, if properly 
Managed, as wall trees, or as 
espaliers with a good aspect, and 
without any vagabond potatoes, or 
ether rubbish about the roots of 
them, produce quantities of fine 
fruit in a short time: it being al- 
ways an understood condition, that 
the owner of the tree knows some- 
thing about the planting of the 
tree, and that he will just take the 
pains to read, in my Gardening 
Book, the paragraphs from 284 to 
289 both inclusive ; and also pa- 
ragraphs 16 to 27 inclusive of the 
game book, The reading will not 
cost him more than ten minutes ; 
and without knowledge, something 
like that contained in those para- 
graphs, any man would dobetterto 


fling his money upon the highway, 
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than lay it out;in purchasing trees. 
The trees can be sent to any part 
of the kingdom, Those who wish 
to have any, will please to direct 


their letters to Fleet-street, No.183. 


FOREST TREES. 


I have American Forest Trees, 
as follows, which I number, in con- 
tinuation of the above numbers, in 
order to save writing : 

9. Black Walnut. 
10. Hickory, or as the Ame- 


ricans sometimes call it, White 
Walnut. 


11. Sweet Chesnut. 
12. The Black Oak. 
13. Red Oak. 
14..Gum Tree. 

15. 
16. 
17. 


Persimon Tree. 

Occidental Plane. 

Tulip Tree. 

18. Wild Cherry. 

19. Catalpa. 

20. Althea Frutex. 

These are all seedlings; and 
the Occidental Plane and the 
Althea Frutex are, perhaps, the 
only plants of the kind, now im 
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England, that have been raised 
from the seed. No. 12, is the 
Quercus Citron, about which Dr. 
Bancrorr has written so much. 
The Catalpa and the Althea 
Frutex are shrubs; but, when 
raised fromthe seed they grow to 
a considerable height, and are 
very beautiful trees. The Chesnut 
of America is a much finer tree 
than that of Spain. It grows 
straighter; much more spiral ; it 
grows faster ; and the timber is 
excellent. If I were to plant, I 
would plant some of all these 
trees. Ail of them, except the 
Catalpa and Althea Frutex, are 
timber trees; all beautiful trees ; 
and the timber of all of them 
good ; and of some of them of 
very superior quality. 

As I said before, these are all 
seedlings ; and I propose to sell 
them, all at one price ; namely: 
ten shiliings a hundred, if less 
than ten hundred; and three 
pounds ten shillings a thousand. 
If there be a certain number of 
each so as to make up a thousand, 
I intend to sell such thousand at 











the same price as if it were of one 
sort of tree. The Black Walnut 
is so called, not on account of the 
colour of its fruit, but of its wood, 
which is of the colour, when 
sawed into boards, of dark ma- 
hogany. It is not so handsome as 
mahogany, it approaches more 
towards a black, but is ofa duller 
cast, The tree grows faster than 
our walnut. It is also a hand- 
somer tree, though ours is very 
handsome. I have not time now 
for a dissertation on all these 
trees. They are all useful : some 
of them highly valuable; and 
as to their beauty, I have never 
looked at an American wood, 
at any season of the year 
when the leaves were on, without 
having a most anxious desire to 
cause such woods to be seen in 
England. There are none of 
these trees, if we except the Ca- 
talpa and the Althea Frutex, and, 
perhaps, the Persimon, that would 
not grow and thrive, if well plant- 
ed, in almost any part of England. 
When [ consider how many thou- 
sands of Englishmen, and English- 
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men having ample means too, have 
seen the woods of America in all 
seasons of the year, it appears to 
me most wonderful that there 
never yet should have been one 
single clump of different oaks, of 
Black Walnut, of Hickory, of the 
Wild Cherry, of the Tulip Tree, 
of the Chesnut, and, above all 
things, of. the Gum Tree; not 
one single clump of these trees to 
be seen in England, when so many 
millions have been expended in 
plantations for the mere purpose 
of decoration. A good large 
clump of these trees would, in 
the month of October, be a sight 
worth going a hundred miles to 
behold. We have, indeed, the 
Occidenial Plane, but never from 
the seed. The Tulip Tree, also, 
but not from the seed ; and if they 
come not from the seed, they 
never are handsome, nor are they 
lofty, as when they come from 
the seed. The Tulip Tree will 
go to more than a hundred feet 
high, with a shaft as straight as a 
gun-stick. The Occidental Plane 
will go to the same height ; and 
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it is the very largest tree that 
grows in America. If I were 
now writing on the qualities of 
these trees, I should have te ob- 
serve, that the Occidental Plane 
furnishes wood for the making of 
blocks, used m the rigging of 
ships. The leaves of the above 
collection of trees, present a beau- 
tiful variety of colours, from the 
deep blood red of the Gum Tree 
to the very pale yellow, or rather 
cream colour, of the Tulip Tree. 
At the time that one of these trees 
is blood red, and the other cream 
coloured, the Walnut is of a pale 
yellow, the Hickory the colour of 
gold, of the yellowest cast, and 
the oaks are of two reds, very 
different from each other; and 
both of them of a red mach less 
deep than that of the Gum Tree. 
However, in point of utility: as 
a matter of general and even na-_ 
tional importance, the White Oak 
and the Locust are the two trees 
that merit our attention. Of the 
White Oak I have no plants; or, 
at least, so few as not to be worth 
offering for sale. I bave requested 
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my correspondent ty send me a 
“good quantity of the acorns of this 


tree ; and when thty come I shall, 
if ¥ find them perfectly good and 
sound, offer them for sale by the 
'. gallon, seeing that [ am quite un- 
certain as to my means of sowing 
any quantity myself, my lease at 
this place being out next Autumn. 
It is possible that I may sow some 
of them myself; and if I have room 
¥ certainly shall. Of the Locusts I 
have a pretty considerable num- 
ber of plants. I should suppose 
that I have a hundred thousand, 
‘twenty thousand of which are, 
however, engaged. 1 shall divide 
the Locusts into three sizes: the 
first size, from two to three feet 
high, twenty shillings a hundred ; 
second ‘size, from a foot and half 
to two feet. fifteen shillings a 


hundred ; and the third size, trom: 


nine inches to a foot and a half, 
ten shillings a hundred ; if a thou- 
sand of the first, eighteen shillings 
a hundred; if a thousand of the 
seeond, thirteen shillings a hun- 
dred ; if a thousand of the third, 
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thousand, or any quantify above 
ten thousand, sixteen shillings a 
hundred for the first; eleven shil- 
lings for the second, and six and 
sixpence a hundred for the third. 
The reader must now indulge me 
in a little talk about these two 
sorts of trees, the White Oak and 
the Locust. The former produces 
the timber which is used in mak- 
ing all the parts of wagons and 
carts,except the stocks of the wheels 
and the axletrees, when of wood, 
and these are made of Locust. 
The spokes, the felleys, the raves, 


the shafts; im short, the whole. 


wagon, except the stocks and the 
axlefrees are made of White Oak. 
Coaches are made of the same 
materials, except the pannels of 
close coaches, and these are ge- 
nerally made of Tulip Tree. Ail 
harrowe, drags, ploughs and other 
implements of husbandry, are 
made of White Oak. It is very 
little heavier than the Ash, four-or 


five times as strong, perhaps, in 


proportion to its size ; of ten times 
the durability; and the tree is of 


eight shillings a hundred. we sa freer growth, and much 
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I imported 
a piece of White Oak last year; 


more clear of knots. 


a part of a tree, It is not yet 
sawed up; any gentleman may 
look at it at Kensington; and 
I can assure the reader that trees 
just as handsome are to be found 
in almost.every wood im Ame- 
rica. Owing to the great strength 
of these woods, the White Oak and 
the Locust, a wagon or a cart in 
America, is quite a different thing 
from what it is here. Englishmen 
are, when they first go to America, 
astonished to see such enormous 
loads put upon carriages which 
appear to them so slender,. The 
difference between the strength 
ef iron, of Swedish iron, too, and 
that of Locust and White Oak 
(in proportion to the size of the 
two), is not greater, if it be so 
great, as the difference betwoon 
the strength of Locust and White 
Oak, and of the wood of which 
English wagons and carts are 
made, A Pennsylvania wagon is 
loaded with barrels full of fine 


flour, at three hundred or four 
husdrced Mules WeSiwaru ul © olla- 
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delphia. It carries from three to 
four ton weight. It comes over 
rocks and along roads upon which 
an Fnglishman would not believe 
it possible for an empty wagon to 
go. It has two horses abreast 
next the wagon with a pole be- 
tween them ; two horses abreast 
before them; and: one horse in 
front,. The left hand pole horse 
has a saddle on him, ‘This horse 
the driver occasionally rides; and, 
with this enormous load, you see 
it rattling down hills and over 
rocks at a full trot. These wagons 
last for many years; and I ven~ 
ture to say, that a wagon of the 
same size; timbers of the same 
size; carrying the same load ; 
going the same pace and upon 
the same roads, and. made of 
the ordinary English materials, 
woald be knocked to pieces ; 
would be broken down, at least, 
before it had performed a tenth 
part of one single journey. __ 
Perhaps nothing of the kind 
was ever seen in the world so 
worthy of admiration as every 
thing belonging to those Pepnsyl- 
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vania wagons. They have a tilt 
over them, neatly put upon hoops 
of hickory wood, as slender as 
whalebone would be, and as tough, 
if- not tougher. A manger for the 
horses is hung at the tail of the 
wagon. The wagon carries the 
provender for man and horse. 
In summer time the man, wrap- 
ped in his blanket, sleeps in the 
wagon. In winter time wrapped 
in his blanket, he sleeps upon the 
floor of the tavern where he halts, 
with his feet to the fire, and his 
head upon a log of wood. And, 
as to the horses, never do they, in 
these their journeys, be it summer, 
be it winter, be it fair, be it foul, 
see the inside of a stable or feel 
covering of any sort. Five hundred 
of these wagons, and five times 
five hundred horses may be seen, 
in the high street of Philadelphia 
at one and the same moment. 
The men are taking out their flour 
or taking in loads to carry back ; 
and you see the horses feeding 
at the tail of the wagon, or lying 
about in the dirt, in the snow, or 
the dust: Many thousands of 
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these horses have I seen, and I 
do not recollect that I ever saw 
a poor jone in my life. These 
wagons sometimes bring into the 
city in one day, produce enough 
to load several ships. A common 
farm wagon in England, that has 
only to move about the farm and 
along the turnpike roads, is, ou 
account of the feebleness of the 
wood, ebliged to be made 80 
clumsy, as to weigh, upon an 
average, a ton and a half. I am 
satisfied that the Pennsylvania 
wagons, of which I have been 
speaking, do not weigh a ton; 
though they carry more than 
double what is deemed a load for 
an English wagon; and carry it 
over roads, too, which would, ia 
the course of a hundred miles; 
break to pieces an unloaded 
English wagon, though it might 
be new from the shop. 

Of what vast importance, then, 
are these woods! Had the Ame- 
ricans no wood other than our Elm, 
Ash and Beech, how enormous 
must be the expense of carrying 
their flour four hundred miles! 
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In Long Island you see a wagon, 
carrying a eotple of ton burden, 
that does not itself weigh more 
than from six to eight hundred 
weight. I had a little wagon, 
I frequently carried seven, eight, 
or nine hundred weight upon it. | 
onee carried over a very rough 
toad, and to a considerable dis- 
tance, nearly twelve hundred 
weight uponit ; I never did it any 
injury, and left it good when I 
The stock of the 
wheel of this wagon was very 


came away. 


little bigger than a_ three-pint 
wooden bottle. The face of the 
felley ; that is to say, the exterior 
of the circumference of the wheel, 
was barely an inch and a quarter 
wide. What little things the 
spokes must have been, I leave the 
reader to guess. The shafts were 
barely three quarters of an inch 
thick. An evening or two before 
E left New York, Messrs. George 
and Thomas. Woopwarp (two 
worthy Englishmen now residing 
at New York), were talking with 
me upon thie subject, They 
took the above measurements, and 
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| they, also, weighed the whole wa- 
gon. In my memorandum book, 
or journal, under date of Wednes- 
day, 27th October, 1819. 1 have 
these words: “* Messrs. Woodward 
“ have weighed the little wagon, 
“and it weighs two hundred and 
“ four pounds, They say thatan 
“ English Mail Coach of half the 
‘* present weight ef those coaches, 
“would carry as much as the 
“present coaches carry, and 
“ would last four times as long, 
“if made of Locust and White 
“ Oak.” 

These Messrs, Woopwaxns 
are very clever mechanics; and 
excellent judges of such matters. 
Their father was a considerable 
farmer in Warwickshire. No- 
body can understand such matters 
better than they. I see I have 
this memorandum from them also, 
‘‘ ThePennsylvania wagons,which 
“come from the other side of 
“the Alleghamy to Philadel- 
“ phia, and are dragged along 
“over some of the worst roads 


f in the world, carry about twice 





ag weight of an English farm 
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“wagon. ‘They weigh about) 
«half as much as an English. 
‘farm wagon. They have sel- 
«dom more than a two and a half, 
“inch felley.” These wagons, 
then, performing service like this, 
have wheels only just about the 
size of an English Post-chaise 
wheel ! | 

“ A one horse ¢hair was sold 
“‘ this year (1819), amongst the 
“‘ effects of the late Mr. James 
“ Paul, of Bustleton. The shafts 
““ were of white oak, and also the 
“body, the carriage, the spokes 
“and the felleys. ‘The stocks 
‘“‘ were of locust, and the axletree 
“was of iron. The chair, when 
“sold, was sixty-five years old. 
“ {t had been in use all the time. 
“| myself saw it in use and fre-' 
“quently rode in it, twenty-one 
“years before it was sold. No 
“part of the wood work had’ 
“ever been renewed, except the 
« felleys, which had been twice 
“ renewed. ‘The parts of the 
‘‘ shafts, which had been rubbed 
“ by the breeohing straps, were not 
“ half an inch thick: yet they 
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“were strong enough still; and 
“‘ the chair was in use until the 
“time when it was sold. But, 
“¢ indeed, its having been sold at 
“ali, at the end of sixty-five 
“* years, is quite enough.” 1 find 
this in my memorandum book of 
the samedate. The information as 
to the state of the one horse chair 
when sold, I got from Mr. John 
Morgan of Philadelphia. If an 
American were to read this, he 


would laugh at my appealing to 


witnesses; but notorious as such. 


facts are, in America, they are not 
more notorious in America than 
they are wonderful here. 

As an instance of the toughness 
of the White Oak, I need onl y men- 
tion the fact, that it is made use of 
in America for numerous of the 
purposes to which weapply whale- 
bone. Whip-handles are made 
of it, and also fishing-rods. The 
long whips that carters use, in- 
stead of being whalebone covered 
with leather or tarred thread, are 


I had a whip, the handle of which 
was about four feet long. When 
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Iwas driving, the thong was some- 
times caught between the stock and 
the axletree of the wheel. My seat 
was so low, that I could reach my 
hand down nearly to the stock. 
J have many times held the handle 
firmly at the end, and let the 
wheel go on, and twist the whole 
of the handle round the stock, till 
the twist came within an inch or 
two of my hand. Letting it go, it 
soon got loose; and then I would 
take it off. It was then in the 
state of hoop, only twisted two 
When 


I straightened it out again, it was 


or three times round. 


just as good as ever. This handle 
Jasted me all the time I was in 
Long Island, and wore out five or 
six thongs. 

1 am not speaking of young 
trees of this sort of wood, cut for 
whip-handles, as we cut holly- 
sticks in England. I am talking 
of a piece of wood sawed out of a 
plank and planed down to the size 
of a whip-handle or a fishing-rod. 
I have got a piece of a white oak 
tree at Kensington that contains, 
i believe, pretty nearly a load of 
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timbers It has not a single knot 
init. This might all be turned 
into whip-handles or fishing-rods, 
Every man at all acquainted with 
rural affairs must see what a be- 
nefit it would be to this kingdom to 
have an abundance of timber like 
this. Nothing more is necessary 
than to be able to maintain this 
proposition : that a wagon, made 
of locust and white oak, would 
carry twice as much as an Eng- 
lish farm wagon, would last four 
or five times as long, and would 
be of half the weight. Nothing 
more than this is necessary to 
convince any rational man of the 
immense benefit, to any country, 
of possessing this kind of timber. 

As I said before, f have scarce- 
ly any plants of this sort ; but shall 
have,’ I believe, a pretty good 
quantity of acorns in a month or 
two’s time; and I think that to 
raise from the acorn may, in most 
cases, be the safest way; and, 
certainly, the least expensive, 

I have now to speak of the LO- 
CUST. I have observed on the 
part which . it takes in furnish-. 
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' ing materials for wagons, carts, 
coaches and the like ; but, trifling 
indeed are these uses to those other 
numerous and important ones, to 
which the timber of this beautiful 
tree isapplied. I shall first speak 
of the qualites of the wood; then 
of some of the purposes to which 
itis put; and then I shall speak 
of the cultivation of the tree, and 
of the time required to bring it to 
perfection. - 

The wood is very hard and 
clese and heavy ; it is yellow, al- 
most as box; as hard as box, but 
the grain notso fine. The dura- 
bility of this wood, is such, that 
no man in America will pretend to 
say, that he ever.saw a bit of it 
in a decayed. state. This seems 
hyperbolical ; but every American 
of-experience in country affairs, 
will, if appealed to, confirm what 
I say. It is absolutely indistruc- 
tible by the powers of earth, air 
and water. Its strength far sur- 
passes that of the very best of our 
Spine Oak. It is to this timber 
thatthe American ships owe a 
great part of their notorious supe- 


riority to ours. .The_ stantions 
round the deck are made of Lo- 


cust; and, while nothing like the 


bulk of stantions of Oak, will re- 
sist a sea three times as heavy as 
the Oak will. The tiller of the 
ship is made of Locust, because it 
demands great strength and is re- 
quired not to be bulky. For the 
same reason the martingales of 
ships are made of Locust. The Lo- 
cust is rather a rare timber in Ame- 
rica ; but sometimes the fuitocks, 
or rils of ships, are made of Lo- 
cust ; and ifa ship had all its ribs, 
and beams, and knees of Locust, it 
would be worth two common ships. 
Further, as to ship-building, that 
important article, the TRUN- 
NELS, when they consist of 
Locust, make the ship last, pro- 
bably twice as long, as if the trun- 
nels consisted of Oak. Our Ad- 
miralty know this very well,: or at 
least they ought to know it. These 
trunnels are the pins, of which so 
many are used to- hold the side 
planks on to the timbers of the 
ship. Trannels is said to bea 
corruption from tree-nails ; but I 


































- ships of the first character. 
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States; ‘butif” we° Hind “aeeoni 





building : we know that the hard-_ 
est of our spine oak is picked out 
for the purpose ; and with wil that, 
we know thet the trannel is the! 
thing that rots first ; for the water, 
or at least the damp, will get in 
round the trunnel, and between 
it ‘and the plank ; and if ‘water or 
damp hang about oak, the oak 
will rot. All the American public 
ships are built ‘with locust trum- 
nels ; and so are all the merchant 


“Some of ‘ott own public ships 


have; I faney, locust trumnels | 
' 


apikes for tnast‘hobpa, snd ‘other 
hoops ‘to go round fhe’ yards and 
stays.’ Various other things would 
be wanted to make our thip# as 
light and as‘ roomy as those of 
the Americans, and with the same. 
degree of strength; but withdut 
the locust it is impossible to match 
them. . ae jab 

are, these-are! by no means'te be 
compared: to the various uses 
about buildings -and fences. E 

















delight im sawing and planeing!) stance, that -you want fo stand 





Englith Spine Oak is stronger} out of doors and ‘hidden in soine 
than Deal; and if you keep it}eomer, & grind -stowe: stand,”a 
aty it will not.rot ; but let -it lie} horee --block ; ‘but’ particularly’ a 


in the wet, or dawp, and. Ket the/cart-house; or any thing ‘that re- 
air get at it at the sametime, and|quires pillars, the-dottoms ‘of 
no villanoos déal board willtura| whieh are to-go-into the grownid. 
to earth more quickly. 'Window|Go to amy farm-yard in Bogland. 
sills of the best of cak-will rot, it} do mét eave*-what fara-vasd:it 
something be net done to keop}ie; anil. you shell Gad, in the 
them ; and, in this very way the | first, the posts that support -the 


















Oak door sills are rotten in a}j sree atin” 
beams and of joists, if 1, sadn tieanipaiatien 
upon brick or stone where the jthem, io the manifest. sick iof 
‘moieture ie constantly about them, | anime Gates <p 
‘tot in @ few ‘yeare: “Phe points | house actus down. in 
ef rafters; anf the pine whieh } e af the gatting off of 


hold rafters together, are always | ‘he posts. Seennee 
rotting: © AE tees thing were | | 
vin jeinenineietiageete| ecdlen antes of Rathde 36,1080. 
sopping in: the: wet, and at; tie| At Judge Lawrence's; at Bay- 
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“ the Judge told me, had stood for 


“* forty years, or rather better, as 
“ the posts of a cart-shed.” They 


were as sound ,as they had been | 


the first year they were cut down. 
In our stables in England, yeu 
see stones put at the bottom of 
the stall posts. What a plague it 
is! Little locust trees, only about 
seven years old, would, for these 
purposes, make posts that would 
last for ever. Every one knows 
how the sleeper (as I think they 
call it) rots; that is to say, the 
piece of wood that goes along 
at the bottom of each side of 
the stall. We know, also, how 
the manger posts rot off at the 
ground. Use locust timber, and 
it will wear out the stone walls 
of the building. 

I should fatigue the reader were 
I to enumerate only a tenth part 
of the uses of this timber; but, in 
short, if the timber be imperish- 
able, what need of any thing more 
in its praise. Will, however, 
English people believe in this im- 
perishability ? I would not believe 


in such a thing, if no proof were 





_—_-— 





produced; and, therefore, I will 
now proceed to proof of the truth 
of what I have stated. The test 
of imperishability is the situation 
of a post or sill, being exposed 
to air and water; or, rather, it 
being so situated as to lie sopping 
in the wet. I was led, by circum- 
stances to be stated by-and-by, 
to entertain, while I was last in 
America, an anxious desire to in- 
troduce this valuable tree into 
England. After I had resolved 
to return in 1819, I seé myself to 
work to get some seed together, 
which I found to be no easy mat- 
ter; for the locust tree is by no 
means abundant in any part of 
America where I have been; but, 
how to go to work to persuade 
English people, that a little tree, 
chopped down, and put into the 
ground as a gate post or pale post, 
would stand there for a hundred 
years without rotting at all! How 
to persuade English people to be- 
lieve this ; and to believe, of course, 
that there was a timber about a 
hundred times as good as their 
heart of oak! You shall hear how 
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Iewent to work to endeavour to 
effect this. 

In the latter end of August, in 
the year just spoken of, I was at 
Plandome, the farm and resi- 
dence of Mr. Jupce Mircuetn, in 
Long Island. He was building a 
new house on the spot where had 
stood the house of his grandfather. 
There had been a little sort of 
lawn before the door, enclosed by 
a pale fence. The fence had all 
been pulled up, and there it lay, 
posts and rails and pales. I asked 
the Judge how long the posts had 
He said 
eight and twenty years. Each 
post had been 4 little tree, just 
chopped down, sawed off to the 
proper length and squared, and 
each containing about half a foot 
_ of timber, They were all as sound 
as they had been the first day that 
they were cut down; and even 
the little sharp edges left by the 
axe-chops, at the part where the 
.Suare part met with the un- 


been in the ground. 


to hold on the top rail of what 
they call a worm-fence. These 
are generally made of little limbs 
of trees, about eight feet long, and 
about the bigness of a hope-pole. 
I saw many of these at Jupcz 
Mrrcne.t’s on that day, which 
he assured me had been standing 
as stakes for upwards of thirty 


Kent that I would teach them how 
to make everlasting hop-poles ; 
and this is a duty that I particu- 
larly owe to my native town of 
Farnham, so famous for hops. 
On the 25th of Oct. of the same 
year, 1819, I was in company 
with Doctor Perer Townsenp, 
at Mr. Jupce Lawrence’s at 
Bayside, in the Township of 
Flushing, Long Island. I was 
talking to them about this Locust- 
tree project; and here I cannot 
refrain from making an observa- 
tion which I have more than once 
made in my Year's Residence ; 
namely, that, say what they will 


quired part: even the litile axe-| of the selfishness of Jonathan, I. 
chops were sound. The Ame-|say that he is the most.truly libe- 





ricans use what they call stakes,| ral of all mankind. At home he 





years. I hinted to the men of . 
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never grudges his neighbour his 
good fortune ; he is always made 
happy by his neighbour’s success 
and prosperity : and, as to foreign 
nations, he is always anxious that 
they should possess all the pro- 
ducts, all the inventions, all the; 
improvements that he himself en- 
joys. In conformity with this 
most amiable disposition, my ex- 
cellent friends at Bayside, en- 
tered into my views, about intro- 


"ducing the Locust into England. 


The Judge showed me a post, 
which he said, must be nearly a 
hundred years old as a post. ‘This 
post had been cut down, when a 
little tree, and it had served in the 
capacity of, what they call, a hog- 
gallows post. FE examined it very 
‘minutely, and I found it perfectly 
sound, even to the very tips of it. 
Tt was a post with a fork at the 
top of it. The points of the 
fork had been chopped off in a 
careless manner; and there were 
these points perfectly sound. But, 
the post where it met the ground 
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}was in any other part. ‘It"imd 
stood in a gutter, observe, for 
all these number of years. The 
water thrown to wash out the hegs 
had run down the gutter, and had 
soaked down about the post. The 
numerous sweepings and shevel- 
ings of the gutter to take away the 
blood and the mud, had worn 
away the post a little, as they 
would have-worn away iron; but 
still it was as sound as on the day 
when it was felled. 

Jupce Mircrecs was so kind 
as to give me a memorandum, 
signed by himself, relative to his 
post; and. Jupcz Lawrence, 
not being so old as his brother 
Henry, we sent for the latter, and 
he signed a merfiorandum, relative 
to the hog-gallows post. I dare 
say that every reader, who de- 
‘lights in rural concerns, and who 
duly considers the vast import- 
ance of this matter, will lament 
that he,-also, could not see thes 
posts. If he happen tobe in 10- 
don, HE MAY SEE THEM — 
‘NOW ; for they are to be seen 





At was just as sound thereas it | 





any body at the Office of the 
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Register in Fleet Street. The 
Manchester Magistrates brought’ 
out horse and foot to prevent me! 
from passing through their town. 
The Bolton Magistrates put John | 
Hayes in prison, for ten weeks, 
for announcing that 1 had arrived 
at Liverpool im good health. 
But my Locust posts came safely | 
to London, and I came soon after 
them with the following memoran- 
dums in my ‘pocket. 


Plandome, 23 August, 1819. 

I wAve this day given te William 
Cobbett a locust post 6 feet long, 
and squaring 3 inches by 34, which 
is perfectly sound in alfits parts; 
and which has stood in the ground, 
as part of a fence, in front of my 
house, from the year 1791 ‘until 
about five weeks ago, when the 
fence was taken up. 

Srne_eton MitcHect. 


Bayside, Flushing, 25 Oct. 1819. 

My brother, Errincguam Law- 
rence, has this day taken up out 
of the ground, and given to WiL- 
LiaAM Cossett, a hog-gallows post; 
that is, a post having a fork at the 
, for the purpose of lodging a 
pole on, and on which pole hogs 
are, when killed, hanged up by the 
heels. This post is of Locust 
Woop; it'wasa single tree, atid 
the whole of the lower part of that 
tree; itis, from Pog point . 
extreme point. ight feet eight 
inches long ; ey» tip of one 
fork to that of the other, from out- 
side to outside, it is seventeen and 
a half inches ; there is a knot, the 
middle of which is 144 inches from 
a = me butt; there is 3 
r knot eleven inches from 
middle of the fork; the circumfe- 


y 


eee 
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inches.—I have known this post 
standing as a hog-gallows “post 
during forty-four years. When-1 
first knew it, it was a very old post. 
I remember hearing my father say, 
that it was a wonderfully old post 
then. I should suppose it to have 
been a post upwards of fourscore 
years. Henry Lawrence. 





I have before mentioned, that 
Docror Townsenp was with us 
at Bayside. The Doctor was ac- 
quainted with a Mr. Sarrn, of 
Smith’s Town in Long Island, and 
he had heard ‘that there was a 
locust post at Smith’s Town, which 
could %e proved, by unquestion- 
able testimony, to have stood, with- 
out injury, for upwards of a hun- 
dred years. I begged of the Doc- 
tor to get me proof of this, and to 
send it to. me to England. This 
he did, very punctually, as will 
appear from the following docu- 
ments. 


To Dr. Peter Townsenn. 
oat Seen Siar 
Dear Sin,—Yesterday morning I 
received the letter which you men- 
tioned having written me of the 
22d, on the subject of the posts, to 
which I had certified on the even- 
ing of that day at the Judge’s. I. 
observe by an cxtract of Mr. Cob- 
bett’s letter, quoted by you, that 
he is desirous of further informa- 
nee tinea, Serene 
o post. This m 
of antiquity, thovgh not intrim 
sically worth ‘six cents, I would 


information as I 





rence of the at the mid-dis-|can give you, .is cheerfully at his 
See hi ye are many Locust 


hardly . for its weight in 
silver; “3 poe 


eee 
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posts in my post and rail cross 
fences, put in by a former pro- 
prietor of the farm, who has been 
dead about twenty-six years ; pro- 
bably some of them have been 
standing fifty years or upwards, 
most of which are at this day in a 
perfectly sound state above and 
below the surface of the ground — 
Since residing on this farm (about 
three years since), I have taken 
down an old barn which had been 
repaired by putting in new sills and 
other parts of its foundation, under, 
as nearly as I can ascertain, about 
forty-one or two years ago, One 
of these sills was of Locust, about 
eight inches square, which by the 
inattention of the proprietor had 
been buried many years under the 
dirt and filth which invariably col- 
lect about such buildings; the 
foundation timbers had all disap- 
peared, and some of the posts 
rotted and entirely decayed two 
or three feet above the base, when 
I took possession here cleven years 
ago. In removing the dirt to ma- 
nure my garden, about .two feet 
below the surface, I came to the 
Locust sill. While the other tim- 
bers had all mouldered down, and 
some of them so far incorporated 
with the dirt as scarcely to be 
distinguished or known from it, 
the Locust was in so perfect and 
uninjured a state that I had a pair 
of axletrees made from off it for a 
wagon, which are now doing good ser- 
vice,—I recollect my father’s cutting 
a quantity of large locust timber 
for .market, some of the limbs of 
which were converted into posts to 
t up a board fence near fhe 
use. This fence I assisted in 
making, one side was flatted to re- 
ceive the board, and the posts set 
iato the ground with ‘the natural 
bark on for about twenty-eight in- 
ches. Fourteen years afterwards, 
and after my father’s decease, in 
— a new disposition of the 
eo » I was present when my 
er Ebenezer took up these 
posts. There was very little visible 





decay even of the bark, and the 
wood when stripping: the bark off 
had the appearance of being just 
felled. Many instances might be 
given of the durability and useful- 
ness of this very valuable timber. 
So sensible are we in this quarter 
of its great worth, that every far- 
mer of common prudence is taking 
the utmost pains to cultivate it, 
when and wherever he can.--Should 
you make any further communica- 
tions to Mr. Cobbett, I beg youwill 
tender to him my best wishes for 
the health and happiness of himself 
and his family. With sentiments 
ef much friendship and esteem, 
I am, 
Your obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 
*“RicharpD SMITH. 
CERTIFICATE. 

THERE is a Locust post standing 
on the road side about sixty yards 
from Smith’s Town River,and about 
one mile from Long Island S ound, 
into which that river empties, in 
the Township of Smith’s Town, Suf- 
folk Country, Long Island, and 
opposite to my door. This post 
is a quater section of a locust trunk 
which must have been oneet 
about eight inches in diameter. 
have been informed by my Uncle, 
Joshua Smith, father of the present 
Judge Smith, that this post was 
placed there by his father, Daniel 
Smith, grandson of the patentee of 
Smith’s Town, in the year 1709. The 
soil in which the post stands isa 
black loam, and about sixteen feet 
above the surface of the river. It 
is about two feet in the , , 
On examining it about a year since, 
below the surface of the ground, 
it was found perfectly and tho- 
roughly sound in every respect. 
Above the. part there z no 
pearance ecay or rot, an 
Sg Sap whatever except what 
has been caused by friction; or by 
its Jong expos to the weather, 
And all ect of these causes 
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little. its surface. This post is 
along side of a stone horse-block, 
and was intended and is now used 
as a support to ascend the block. 
Within a half yard of this post 
there is also a flat red cedar post 
of. about four inches thickness, 
and which belonged fto a post, 
which must have been about twelve 
inches in diameter. This post, 
which was set at the same time 
with the Locust post, is not quite 
as sound below the surface as that. 
Above ground it is also more de- 
cayed, and shows indications of 
having yielded more to the in- 
fluence of the weather than the 
Locust post in the same part. The 
top particularly is crumbling, 
RicHaRD SMITH. 
To Mr, Cossetr. 


Si1rn,—At the request of my friend, 
Doctor Peter S. Townsend, I have 
given the above Certificate with 
great pleasure, and hope it may 
answer the purposes you have in 
view from it, as L stand pledged to 
vonch for its accuracy. 
With much respect, 
I am Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 
RicHarRD SMIvH. 


The fact, then, of the durability, 
of this wood is here put beyond 
dispute. If it lasts sound as a 
post out of doors for more than a 
hundred years, it may be fairly; 
said to last for ever. If it will 
make axletrees for a wagon, after 
having lain as a barn sill in the wet 
and dirt for forty years, it may be 
fairly said that it will yield to 
nothing but fire. This tree has xo 
sap. It is all of the same quality, | 
and Judge Lawzence shewed me 


‘sound, after having stood more 
than twenty years. It is all spine. 
It is just as hard when as big 
round as your wrist, as when it is 
as big round as your body. Here 
are hop-poles, then! Here is stuff 
to make hurdle gates for sheep 
folding! Here is stuff for clothes 
posts and all sorts of uses. A Lo- 
cust hop-pole, when once pointed, 
would serve, and that, too, with- 
out any more pointing, for half a 
century, At Fleet-street there is 
ene of the stakes, which I men- 
tioned above, and which 1 brought 
from the farm of Judge Mircuext. 
Whoever looks at this stake will 
see that it was a mere branch, anda 
crooked and poor branch too, cut 
off froma tree; yet it lasted as a 
stake for thirty years, and is now 
as hard and as solid as it was on 
the day that it was cut off the tree. 
. Will any one suppose, that the 
names that [ have made use of: 
here, are not real names. Amongst 
the wretched calumniators of the 
day, there may be some to pre- 
tend to believe this; but no one 
will believe it. I wish, however, 


| to leave no doubt with regard to a 


matter, which, as the reader will 
clearly see, I have long had my 
heart set upon. I will therefore 
state, that Mr. Sincieton Mircue 
at is a brother of the’ really co 


Jebrated Docron Mircus.t, of 





some with the bark. on perfectly 


New York, who has written 90 ab 
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on natural history, who is famed 
for his learning, who is a member 
of most of the learned Societies ‘of 
Europe, and who is not less re- 
nowned for his learning than he is 
for his goodness. The Lawrences 
are, Errincuam, the uncle, and 
Hewry, the father,of Messrs. Law- 
RENCE, merchants at New York, 
who trade with London and Liver- 
pool. Doctor Towxsenp is the 
brother of Mrs. Errinenam Law- 
rence. He was in London last 
June twelvemonth, and must, 
doubtless, be known to many of 
the faculty in London, In short, 
these are all persons of the first 


respectability in every sense of! 


that word. 

But, now comes the great ques- 
tion : Will these trees grow inEng- 
land? Will they arrive at a good 
size in England? And will they 
arrive at that size, in a reasonable 
space of time! As to the two first, 
Yes; simply YES : and, as to the 
last, they will arrive at a good 
size even sooner than. a worthless 
and villanous Scotch jir. 

' However, this part of the sub- 
ject must not be slurred over. 1 
must do it justice. I have a new 
set.of proofs, and those most inte- 
resting indeed , connected with this 


part of the subject. In my next | nine 


I will give an account of actual 
iments as to the growth of 
these trees in England; and: 





when I have done that, I will 
send to Fleet-street specimens 
of this kind of timber grown in 
England. I will show, that the 
country would have been worth a 
hundred millions of pounds ster- 
ling more than it now is, if this 
sort of tree. had, during the last 
forty years, been cultivated in- 
stead of the villanous race of firs. 
have facts to state upon this sub- 
ject ; facts wholly undeniable, that 
must interest every man that has 
got any feeling about him, be he 
in what situation of life he may. 

I have, this morning, measured 
and weighed the post of Mr. 
Murcueus and that of Mr. Law- 
rence. “The former, which the 
reader will observe, is, for the 
greater part, squared, contains 
nearly about what is called half a 
fod of timber; and it weighs 
twenty-eight pounds and a half, 
Avordupois. The post of Mr.Law- 
RENCE,Whith is round, contains, as 
neatly as possible, what is called 
afoot of timber; and it weighs 
sixty-nine pounds and three quar- 
ters. Here, then, js a foot of tim- 
ber standing in the’ capacity of @ 
poet oul oda and in a gutter ; 
standing thus for upwards of four- 
score years, Co weighing sis siz 4 
the end of | tai time. "Mind, se 
that it is not a, piece of stuff that 





was cut dut of the heart of a tree ; 
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but the whole of a little tree that 
was put into the ground bark and) 
all; and that was, in all probabi- 
lity, not abeve: seven or eight 
years old. 

In my. next I shall give an ace 
count of the manner of planting} 
these trees, and shall produce such 
proof of their wonderful growth in, 
England, that no man can call in 
question. 


Wn. COBBETT. 





SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR JOSEPH SWANN. 


To my great satisfaction, and 
to the not less great honour of the 
People of England, more than 
three times the cum, which I pau- 
posed to raise, has béen affered. 
I have accepted of thirteen pounds 
fifteen shillings, (I am writing 
on Thursday) ‘which, with the’ 
seven pounds taken from the 
JEWS, make twenty pounds fif- 
teen shillings ; which, 1 hope, will 
carry. the poor fellow and his fa- 
mily pretty well through the win-, 


ter. One gentleman, who has} 


offered the seven pounds, others, 
who have offered one pound . 
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that I was resolved to receive no 
more at present on this account. 


Then,” said he, “ give it to 


somebody else.” I shall, there- 
| fore, give it to’ a poor man, who 
was one of the victims of the pro- 
ceedings of 1817 He is in great 
misery, and the misery has been 
produced by those proceedings. 
He is»to call upon me.one.of these 
days. Probably he will not like 
to have his name publicly men- 
tioned as the receiver of this pound, 
which was left'at the Office last 
Monday ; and if he do not like to 
have his name mentioned, I am 
very sure the gentleman who gave 
the pound will not require it—I 
am afraid that 1} -bsl avs ve able 
w go to see poor Swann myself. 
If I be not, a friend at Liverpool 
will go to him and carry the mo- 
ney in my stead.—Lest I should 
forget it, 1 will mention here, that, 
when the money -has been deli- 
vered, either ‘Swanw himself, or 
Mrs. Swann, will be so good as 
to wrile a letter (qnd send it ‘by 
post) to Mr. Joun Texan, Ly- 
mington, Hampshire, to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of five pounds, 


ae) sent by me, and that came from 





piece, ‘will ‘please t iheep ‘their 





Mr. . Templar. pee. lores 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 15th November. 


Per Quarter. «8 a. 
Wheat coasccccsceds 49 8 
EEO pe ibdcoca00s.00, 299 2 
BEAT, nb s.cccdcanes 23 7 
a OEE ants'consecpd? ee 
| PPT eee 35 «68 
PUED, cc ctccdves ees 34 «6 
Aggregate Average of the six weeks 
ended Nov. 15, by which im- 
portation Is Teg utesag, 
a  @ 
Wheat........ 43 8 
8 Ce en 29 3 
Barley........ 26 10 
Oats .iccevasas Ww 8 
Beans ......5- 34 1 
: Pease ..... o 682.6 
Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 
Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 15th November. 
Qrs. 2. s. ds s. d. 
Wheat,. 7,419 for 19,929 3 8 Average, 53 8 
t. Barley. .3,706.....5,784 19 6....cceees 31 2 
Oats.. 9,863....11,793° 8 0..........93 1 
if a 49 464) 75D BirceeseesB0 8 
lat «+ 1674.... 2,869 1 7, rie 5 


pe far ee 18 Famed 8 


zt 
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Quarters of English Grain, &e. 
rarrived Coastwise, from Noy, 17 
to Nov. 22, inclusive, 





Wheat.. 7,811 | Pease... .2,017 
Barley....8,293 | Tares...... 40 
Malt.....5,133 | Linseed.... — 
Oats....11,858 | Rape...... 390 
mye. G8: 20 | Brank....., 19 
Beans... . 2,308 | Mustard.... 12 

Various'Seeds, 261; Flax, 22; 


and Hemp, 25 qrs—Flour, 10,974 
sacks. 


Foreign.—Linseed, 2,125 qrs.— 
Flour, 600 barrels. : 

Friday, Noy. 21—The arrivals 
of this week are tolerably good. 
Wheat of prime quality alone sup- 
ports Monday’s tefnis ; other sorts 
sell heavily, and are rather cheaper. 
Barley is dull, and ls. per quarter 
lower. Beans and Peas have also 
become heavy in sale. Good Oats 


sell freely, and fully maintain the 
Tn 


QUuviations of lact Manday 
Flour no altération. 

Monday, Nov, 24.—The quanti- 
ties of Corn that came in last weck 
were considerable, being the largest 
supply since harvest. This morn- 
ing the parcels fresh in do not 
afford much addition to the quanti- 
ties left over from last week. It 
was only the prime dry samples of 
New Wheat that were taken off by 
our Millers at last week’s prices, 
but other sorts are 1s, to 2s. per 
quarter lower. 

Barley being now-so plentiful, it 
sells very heavily, and is reduced 
in value since last Monday full 2s. 
per quarter. Beans have also be- 
come heavy in sale, and are rather 
lower. Boiling Peas go off slowly 
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to-day, and are declined Is. per 
qaarter. Grey Peas are redaced 
1s. to 2s. per quarter. The quan- 
tity of Oats for sale not being large, 
all the dry parcels sold freely at 
fall as good prices as this day se’n- 
night, but such samples as are soft 
in hand sold heavily. In Flour 
there is no alteration. 





Price on Board Ship. 


Flour, per sack ...... 45s. to 50s. 
-——- Seconds ........ 40s. — 44s. 
—-— North Country . .38s. — 40s, 








COUNTRY. CORN MARKETS. 


By the QUARTER, excepting where other- 
wise named; from Wednesday to Satur- 
day last, inclusive, 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the 
Week before. 


WuHear. s. d. s. d, 
UXDIIGgCs per dudeceas 10ks Ove Ile 15. 


Aylesbury, . ditto.....,| 91. Us. 122. 10s. 


Newbury .......40. | 35 0 — 72 0 
Reading ....es.ecees 41 0— 57 0 
Henley ... wesc svccss 38 0 — 63 0 
Banbury ............| 42 0— 53 4 
Devizes ...:.ccccece 40. 0— 68 0 
Warminster .,........ 42 0— 66 0 
Sherborne .......... 00— 0 0 
Dorchester, poy ints 102. 10s. 16. Os. 
Exeter, per bushel , 7 6— 8 9 
Fk Pee Ett ..| 50 0— 60 0 


Guildford, per load. . 1040s, 172. Os. 
Winchester, ditto ,.«.|10l. Os. 16/. 5s, 
Basingstoke, .......+- 48 0— 66 0 
Chelmsford, per load .,| 91. Os. 141. 10s. 
Yarmouth... «sess0++| 48 0— 52 
Hungerford........-+| 44 0— 65 
See i opanaias oncom 36 0— 48 
Horncastle...;......| 36 O0— 48 
Stamford..........+-| 39 0— 52 
Northampton ........ 44 9 — 50 
Truro, 24 galls. to a bush 20 o— 0 
Swansea, per bushel..,.| 8 O— 0 
Nottingham ..... = 46 . _ a 
Derby, 34 quarts to 50 0— 

Newcastle ......-++.| 38 0 — 59 
Dalkeith, per boll * . 16 0— 2B 
Haddington, ditto*.,..| 22 0 — 33 


* The Scotch bollis 3 per cent more 
: pay iad A tel 
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Liverpaol, Nov. 18.—There was 
an improved demand during the 
past week for good Old Wheat, 
and on the sales effected 3d. per 
bushel was obtained in advance 
on the prices of this day se’nnight. 
The demand was also tolerably 
good for New dry Irish Wheat, and 
for Oats, both Old and New, at 
late prices.- There was a good at- 
tendance at this day’s market of 
both town and country dealers, and 
psales to a good extent of Old Wheat 
were made, at the improvement 
above noted, but middling and 
damp parcels of New Irish were 
scarcely saleable. English and 
[rish Flour each at an advance of 


2s. per sack, and in good demand. 
in other articles of the trade no 


material alteration was experi- 
enced. 


Imported into Liverpool from 
the llth to the 17th November 
1823, inclusive :—Wheat, 4,732; 
Oats, 17,410; Barley, 1,030; Malt, 
230; and Beans, 94 quarters, 
Oatmeal, 220 packs of 240 lbs 
Flour, 664 sacks. 


Norwich, Nov. 22,—The supplies 
being tolerably large ‘to-day, there 
was rather a falling off in the de- 
mand, and prices in consequence 
rather lower: Wheat, 40s, to 50s. ; 
Barley, 24s, to 30s.; Oats, 20s, to 
24s. per quarter. 


Bristol, Nov, 22.—There is a bet- 
ter sale for most kinds @ Grain, 
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&e. at this place, than has been for 
some time past. Sbnpply as yet 
not much increased. Prices about 
as follow :—Best Wheat from 8s. 
to 8s. 3d.; inferier ditto, 4s. Gd. to 
6s. 6d.; Barley, 2s. 9d. to 4s.; 
Beans, 3s. 6d. to 5s. Sd.; Oats, 2s. 
to 3s.; and Malt, 4s, 9d. to 7s. per 
bushel. Flour, Seconds, 28s. to 


6s. per bag. 


Birmingham, Nov. 20.—Our sup- 
ply of Barley at this day’s market 
exceeded the demand. Sales were 
therefore heavy, and the prices 
declined 1s. to 2s. per quarter. 
Beans and Peas. were about Is. 
per quarter dearer. Flour sold 


more freely at the late quotations. 
Wheat, Malt, and Oats, &c. were 


without alteration. Fine Flour, 
42s. to 45s. per sack ; Second ditto, 
36s. to 40s. The prices of Grain 
as follows :—Wheat, 5s. to 6s. 8d. 
per 60 Ibs.; Barley, 28s. to 31s. ; 
Malt, 56s, to 56s.; Oats, 22s. to 
30s.; and Peas, 38s. to 50s. per 
quarter; Beans, 15s. to 16s. 6d. 
per ten scores. 


Ipswich, Nev. 22,—Our market 
to-day was not so largely supplied 
with Barley as last week, but the 
price was is. per quarter lower. 
In other Grain no alteration. Prices 
as: follow:—Old Wheat, 50s. to 
60s.; New ditto, 40s. to 54s. ; Bar- 


Wishech, Nov. 22,—Our Wheat 
pmarket for prime dry samples was 
brisk in sale, at a small advance. 
Prices, 48s. to 52s.; second sorts, 
46s. to 48s.; Old, 52s. to 56s. per 
quarter, Oats and Beans rather 
brisker in sale. 


Boston, Nov. 19.—Our Market 
was thinly supplied-with samples 
.of Wheat, which was brisk in de- 
mand. Qats were plentiful, and 
gold at ‘the following prices :— 
Wheat, from 46s. to 52s.; Oats, 
from 18s. to 22s.; Barley, 28s. to 
30s.; and Old Beans, 36s. to 39s. 


Wakefield, Nov. 21.—We have 
but a short supply of Grain up the 
river, and not many buyers. Fine 
New Wheats may be noted ls. per 
quarter higher, but not brisk sale; 
Old Wheats dull sale at last week’s 
ptices; inferior and stale old sam- 
ples rather lower. Mealing Oats 
and Shelling each dull at Jast 
week's prices. Malting Barley in 
demand, and fall 1s: per quarter 
higher, Beans, Old and New, 
each 1s. per qr. higher. Rape- 
seed is 1/. per lasthigher. Flour 
2s. per bag, and Malt 2s. _ 
higher. 

Malten, Nov. 22.—Old Wheat, 
.58s. to 60s. ; New ditto, 64s. to.56s. 


}per quarter, five stone per bushel. 
| Barley, 12d. te 83d. per stone; 





ley, 24s. to 30s. ; Beans, old, 36s. ;| Qats, 10d. 10-114; per ditto. 
New ditto, 28s. to 30s. ; ; Peas, 30s. ; 3 
and Oats @0s. to 24s, per quarter. | — . 


j 

















"City, 9% November 1423, 
BACON. 


The advertisement of a Govern- 
ment contract ; an apparent scarcity 
of Hogs; a short crop of potatoes; 
an expectation that our Govern- 
ment will manifest “ a vigour be- 
yond” mere talking, in the ap- 
proaching contest. for the South 
American colonies; all these com- 
bine to stimulate those who are 
always eager to enter into specula- 
tions. A reference to last weck’s 
prices will show that a great ad- 
vance has taken place ; and a very 
general opinion prevails, that it 
has not reached the highest.—On 
board, 45s. to 46s.—Landed, 50s, 
to 52s. 


‘ 


BUTTER. 


There has been an advance of 
about 2s. per cwt. upon the best 
kinds and ‘qualities, since last 
week, 


CHEESE. 


Good Cheese of every kind is 
scarce: the trade in common kinds 
is dull: prices are nominal, 


Price of Bread.—The price of 
the 4Ib. Loaf is stated at from 7d. 
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SMITHFIELD, Monday, Nov. 24. 


Per Stone of 8 poririds (alive). 

| fs d, es @& 
Beef .........2'10 to 3 10 
Mutton....... 34—4 0 
Ween co nanes 42—65 2 
ere 310 — 410 


Beasts see 3,243 Sheep. #* 21,780 
Calves .... 120] Pigs...... 240 


NEWGATE (same day), 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


s d [8 d, 
Beef.........2 Oto 2 8 
Mutton,...... 28—s 4 
VOEE cvccgeces 28—4 8 
Park .0es ceaes 3 0—5 0 


* 
LEADENHALL (same day). 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead) 


s. d. s ad 

Beef...’.. .--l 10 to 3 O 

Mutton....... 26—3 2 

WOR. cccesoce 3 4—5 0 

POSK. ccccces os 0O—4 8 
POTATOES, . 


SpiraLFieLps.—per Ton, 
Ware ......£2 10 to £4 0 
Middlings......1 15 — 2 0 
Chats..........115 — 0 0 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 0 
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- Boroven—per Ton. 


Ware.......£2 5 to £3 10 
Middlings......1 10 —- 2 0 
Chats...escc051 10— 0 O 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 0 


Onions. .0s. Od.—0Os, Od. per bush. 


HAY and STRAW, - Load. 


Smithfield. —Flay .. 


Straw.. + 
Clover 100s. 


St, James’s,—Hay. . . .65s. 
Straw.. .3ts. 
Clover. .80s. 


Whitechapel.--Hay .. , . 908. 
Straw... 36s. 
Clover. .95s. 


. to 105s. 
to 40s, 
to 126s. 


to 115s, 
to 46s, 
to 115s. 


to 115s, 
to 44s, 
to 130s, 





Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
Boroveu. 


Monday, Nov, 24—At our Hop 
market this week more has 
done in Old Hops, and New 
kets have advanced 15s. to 20s. per 
cwt. and more money is asked for 
— A ager, Fs Currency :—New 
ockets 8/. to 12/. 12s.; Bags 
71. 10s. to. 121.; Yearlings, Pockets 
7. 105. to 101. 10s. ; ; Bags 6. to 
91. to 9s. ; Old 65s. to 90s. 





Maidstone, Nev. 20.——The Hop” 


trade remains in just the same d 
state as last advised, and there js 


little or nothing doing. 


Worcester, Nev. 15.—The Hop 
trade is rather dull at present. No 
variation in price since our last. 
The duty remains steady at the last 


quotation. 
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